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OUR INNER DEFENSES 


By DWIGHT H. GREEN, Governor of Illinois 


(Seventh in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


LL of us are aware that the times 

in which we are living are extra- 
ordinary. We know them to be event- 
ful and portentous. Though we have 
become half-hardened to recurring 
crises, we cannot be at ease in the 
world of today. 

Hourly we scan the shifting tides of 
vast international combat. We look 
out upon a world aflame with hate, a 
world in which ruthless struggle for 
power, or survival, is carried on with 
scientific thoroughness. We have seen 
nation after nation overrun and sub- 
jugated. We feel our chosen way of 
life threatened by hard and unfriendly 
forces. 

So it comes that America is engaged 
in a great and growing program of 
national defense. The matchless tech- 
nical and industrial genius of our peo- 
ple is gearing itself to the arts of 
war. Ships, planes, guns, tanks—we 
are turning all these out in increasing 
volume. 

As we make ourselves ready to face 
danger from without, inevitably there 
comes up the question of our inner 
defenses. How strong are they? How 
well have we kept the high faith which 
moved the men and women who 
founded our country? How clearly 
do we recall the ways by which 
America was created? 

I think we ought never forget that 
our nation had its beginnings in the 
midst of the gravest dangers. The land 
in which we hoped to live in peace 
and happiness grew up out of trial and 
trouble. There was little of repose, or 
security, for the founders of America; 
there was much of grim toil and high 
risk. Every forward step our fore- 
fathers took was in the face of threat- 
ening forces—the wilderness, the In- 
dians, the hazards of an unsubdued 
continent, the calculating jealousy of 
older and stronger nations. 

A freshened remembrance of these 
things will give us a keener apprecia- 
tion of our great heritage. It will help 
us appraise more justly the priceless 
opportunity and freedom we sum up as 
being “the American way of life.” 

I feel that today we greatly need 
more faith. 

By this I do not mean only increased 
faith in America and her destiny, 
greatly though that is needed. We 
need, beyond that, a closer faith in 
things divine. 

When we call to mind the great lead- 
ers of our past, we think of them as 
men of faith. Washington kneeling in 
prayer in the snow at Valley Forge 
and Lincoln making a covenant with 
God before issuing the Emancipation 
Proclamation embody the highest of 
our traditions. These leaders, in com- 
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Dwight H. Green 


rOW a Chicagoan by adoption, the 
N Hon. Dwight Herbert Green, gov- 
ernor of Illinois, was born a Hoosier— 
at Ligonier, Ind., on Jan. 9, 1897. He 
served as second lieutenant in the Air 
Corps in 1918, and received his Doctor 
of Jurisprudence degree from the Uni- 


versity- of Chicago in 1922. 
cial representative of the general 
counsel of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, he began his “racket bust- 
ing” career in 1927, writing “finis” to 
the activities of Al Capone and “Baby 
Face” Nelson. Suddenly entering poli- 
tics in 1939 as candidate for the 
mayoralty of Chicago, he almost top- 
pled the powerful Kelly-Nash political 
machine. Then the citizens of Illi- 
nois elected him their governor in 
November, 1940. Gov. Green married 
Mabel Kingston of Washington, D. C., 
in 1926, and has two daughters, Nancy 
and Gloria. 


As spe- 





pany with like-minded men, met and 
overcame dangers greater than any 
which face us today, but they did not 
pretend to act in their own strength 
alone. 


Modern psychologists are now re- 
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discovering and restating what «\); 
fathers felt instinctively—that man 
not sufficient unto himself. By 
very nature, he is at a loss except 
rely on a guiding and helping Pow. 

These things, then, I think we ouz 
to seek—a clearer appreciatien of |}, 
dangers our forefathers overcame, a)\J 
a closer faith in the Providence whi 
helped them in their struggles. As \ 
shall nerve our arms to defend our j 
heritance, so may we become mi: 
worthy to bear our part in Americ 
high and unmeasured destiny. 


Next week’s guest editorial will |; 
by Bror G. Dahlberg, organizer ani 
president of the Celotex Corporatio: 
Mr. Dahiberg’s subject will be: “Fait! 
and Action.”—Ed. 








BOOK REVIEW 





Today’s Refugees, Tomorrow’s Citi- 
zens (Harper and Bros., $3)—Dr. Ge: 
hart Seanger has embodied a most in 
teresting study of a phase of Ame! 
ica’s population problems in fhis new 
book on our present day immigrants. 
He squelches the oft-repeated rumo: 
that the refugees who have fled 
Europe’s tyrannical yoke are displac 
ing many American workmen. He 
points out that there have been only 
100,000 immigrants to America in the 
last 10 years and, in general, the 
newcomers bring with them special! 
aptitudes that qualify them in the arts 
and professions. They are, in fact, the 
most select group of immigrants ever 
to come to our shores. The author is 
himself a refugee and understands al! 
aspects of this problem, 


* * . 


Invitation to Learning (Random 
House, $3)—Here is another book in 
the all too small group of works de- 
signed to answer the question of 
“What shall I read, and why?” In il 
authors Huntington Cairns, Allen Tate 
and Mark Van Doren conversationally 
discuss 27 of the world’s great books. 
The dialogues, transcripts of the week- 
ly CBS programs which were broad- 
cast under the same fitle, are not so 
much critical analyses of the works 
discussed as they are inviting reasons 
for reading those masterpieces them- 
selves. Of the 27 selections, three are 
novels: Defoe’s “Moll Flanders,” Tol- 
stoy’s “War and Peace,” and Proust’s 
“Swann’s Way.” 

* * . 

The Secret of the Old House (John 
C. Winston Co., $2)—Here is a mys- 
tery story for the entertainment of the 
8 to 12-year-olds. Principal char- 
acters are the four children of the Hill 
family who spend a great deal of their 
time in delightful exploration of a fine 
old homestead their parents purchase 
in Washington. It is a Virginia dwell- 
ing of the mansion type, complete with 
surrounding woods, a brook, and, best 
of all, a secret passageway. The 
estate has a mysterious history which 
the children themselves unravel. 
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PHILIPPINES— 


Keystone of America’s Defense in Far East 


N these days when big predatory na- 

tions are on the prowl and little na- 
tions are being swallowed up like rab- 
bits in the path of tigers, many Amer- 
icans are wondering how their old 
friends and associates, the Philippines, 
are feeling; what they are thinking, 
doing and saying. 

Everybody in America knows that 
these tropical islands lie right in Jap- 
an’s road toward the British and 
Dutch East Indies, and the newscast- 
ers tell us every day that Japan is 
seriously thinking of taking that road 

on huge ships with long guns pro- 
truding. That sharply concerns both 
the Philippines and the United States. 
The recent report that U. S. naval 
vessels (the Filipinos have no navy) 
were laying mines in Manila Harbor 
was evidence of this. Further evidence 
is that newspaper talk in Japan about 
the “Roosevelt wall.” That takes in the 
Philippines, a territory plainly includ- 
ed in “Japan’s Monroe Doctrine for 
Asia”; a country in which the Japan- 
ese Foreign Office last February claim- 
ed “special consideration.” 

The Philippines, under the Inde- 
pendence Act of 1934 (the Tydings- 
\McDuffie Act), are due to become com- 
pletely independent and self-govern- 
ing in 1946, the United States moving 
out with a hand-shake and a smile. 
Just to make it easy, a 10-year period 
of preparation and transition was pro- 
vided, during which time the Filipinos 
‘ould develop self-government and 
economic self-reliance under _ the 
friendly oversight and with the co- 
peration of the United States. 


. .. Economic Rub 


The main part of that bargain was 
the development of economic inde- 
pendence. There is the rub, to use 
Hamlet’s phrase. For the Philippines 
leveloped mightily in their 40 years of 
free trade with the United States. 
‘heir population increased from 
7,000,000 to 16,000,000 and their wealth 
in proportion — largely from their 
duty-free exports of sugar and coco- 
nut oil. So it was arranged that 
through gradually increased export 
taxes and decreasing free quotas Phil- 
ippine exports to the United States 
should gently and easily approach the 
same status as exports from other na- 
tions, so that the 1946 separation 
vould find them prepared to pay the 
regular U. S. tariff duties—and, of 
‘ourse, set their own tariff duties for 
what they import from the United 
States and all other countries. 


Right now the Islands are right in 
the middle of that period of prepara- 
tion. They have had five years of 
getting ready, and many things have 
developed that were not anticipated. 
War in both the East and West has 
upset all plans. Readjustment has just 
not got started. And with the fear of 
invasion and seizure by Japan, there 
has sprung up a lot of talk about “re- 
examination” of that independence 
business. 

That is not the big problem of the 
moment, however. Independence in 
1946, or later, can be settled when the 
danger is over. Anyway, the Act calls 
for a semi-final conference, a sort of 
stock-taking, in 1944, at which time all 
these things can be gone into. Just 
now the main thing is this war busi- 
ness, and Filipinos and Americans are 
still together and must face it together. 


.. . Defense Structure 

The American,fleet is in the Pacific, 
and America’s biggest Pacific stake, 
right now, is the Philippine Islands. 
If war breaks out, Americans and 
Filipinos will fight together. Uncle 
Sam is still! committed to Philippine 
Defense. President Quezon, in 1935, 
asked for and secured the services of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, former Chief 
of Staff of the U. S. Army, as adviser 
in organizing an army and setting up 
a defense structure. The Islands now 
have a trained reserve of about 143,000 
men, which does not include 5,000 re- 
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Elizalde: “No Country . . . is More Loyal” 
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United and Ready 


HAT the Philippines and the 

United States are united and 
ready to work hand in hand, should- 
er to shoulder for Filipino-Amer- 
ican defense against aggression was 
clearly set forth in a speech by 
President Que- 
zon, delivered 
in a _ Loyalty 
| Day celebration 
June 19. Presi- 
dent Quezon 
said, in part: 

“Events be- 
yond the bord- 
ers of the Phil- 
ippines are 
rapidly and 
deeply affecting 
our lives and 
President Quezon ovr fate. Near- 

ly two-thirds of 
the peoples of the world are at war 
in three continents and the remain- 
ing one-third, including ourselves, 
is in some way already involved in 
the conflict. No greater ordeal has 
afflicted the human race since the 
dawn of civilization. What is our 
stake in the present war? 

“We owe loyalty to America and 
we are bound to her by bonds of 
everlasting gratitude. Should the 
United States enter the war, the 
Philippines should follow her and 
fight by her side, placing at her dis- 
posal all our man power and ma- 
terial resources to help her in 
achieving victory, for the cause for 
which America would fight is our 
own cause Our stake in this 
war is more than the continued ex- 
istence of democracy and individ- 
ual freedom in the world. It is 
more than the maintenance of a 
free economy and free commercial 
intercourse among nations, and an 
unregimented social life. Our stake 
in this war is our own future inde- 
pendence and the assurance that 
that independence may endure.” 





cently allotted to the U. S. A. to bring 
the American - officered. Philippine 
Scouts up to full divisional strength. 
The Quezon government also turned 
over to the United States for the Island 
defense $53,000,000 of funds arising 
from excise and gold devaluation 
profit—money badly needed to fortify 
the economic structure of the country. 
Perhaps an even more important con- 
tribution to joint defense effort by the 
Philippines, and one that cost sacri- 
fices, was their agreement—prompt 
and without quibbling—to have the 
American export licensing contro] ap- 
ply to that country. This stopped all 
selling of vital defense materials to 
other nations. 

“The Export Control law has dealt 
practically a death-blow to our export 
trade in the Orient,” remarked Resi- 
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dent Commissioner J. M. Elizalde, at 
Washington. And this, coming after 
loss of European markets because of 
the war, was a hard blow. Ships are 
lacking, too, to bring here the agreed 
quota of tariff-free sugar. But there 
was no hesitancy in cooperating, for 
the two countries support the same 
ideologies in the present world con- 
flict. “No country in the Western 
Hemisphere, or anywhere else,” de- 
clared Mr. Elizalde, “is more loyal to 
the United States than the Philip- 
pines.” 

Faced with serious problems and 
great dangers, the Filipinos have sug- 
gested some modifications of the terms 
of the Independence Act. Last fall Fi- 
nance Secretary Manuel Roxas de- 
clared the task of economic readjust- 
ment was practically impossible in the 
10-year period, and conveyed the im- 
pression that an extension would be 
needed. At the same time, he asked for 
guns, munitions and planes—evidently 
to realize partly the MacArthur de- 
fense plan of a 250-plane airforce, and 
a fleet of 50 to 100 fast torpedo boats 
for coast defense. 


... Export Tax 


Outside of sugar, coconut oil and 
cordage, on which free quotas are 
fixed, the Independence Act applies an 
export tax of five per cent on all other 
Philippine exports beginning in 1941, 
to be raised five per cent every year 
until 1943. This applies to such export 
articles as cigars, tobacco, embroid- 
eries, canned pineapple, lumber, pea- 
nuts and straw hats. The five per cent 
tax this year came at a very embar- 
rassing time. So Commissioner Eli- 
zalde asked Congress to suspend it for 
one year, taking it up at the same rate 
a year later. “The war,” he said, “has 
completely thwarted all our plans of 
stabilizing our export trade by easing 
out from complete dependence on the 
American market.” He pointed out that 
they had been further hampered by 
the Export Control Law, the shortage 
of ships, rising costs of freight rates 
and insurance, and declared that the 
Islands were threatened with reduc- 
tion of government revenues, wide- 
spread unemployment and human suf- 
fering. 

Yet Mr. Elizalde added, with em- 
phasis: “I should like to affirm cate- 
gorically that this temporary adjust- 
ment for relief in no way contemplates 
any alteration in the program of ulti- 
mate independence for the Philippines 
in 1946, nor even a change in the phil- 
osophy underlying the 10-year eco- 
nomic adjustment plan charted for the 
Commonwealth by law.” 

That is also the firm attitude of Pres- 
ident Manuel Quezon, who fought for 
Philippine independence for 40 years, 
and who has been quoted as saying, 
“I'd rather have the Philippines run 
like hell by a Filipino than like heaven 
by an American.” The Assembly in- 
vested President Quezon in 1940 with 
special emergency powers over capital, 
labor, industry and trade, and with his 
added authority and responsibilities 


(Continued on page 9) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 


President: Army Service 


With our national peril “greater 
than it has ever been before in our 
history,” according to Gen. John M. 
Palmer’s testimony, the Commander- 
in-chief, President Roosevelt, wants 
an Army as well as a Navy. More 
specifically, he wants to keep the part- 
ly-trained Army he now has, and he is 
leaving no stone unturned in his all- 
out effort to get Congress to empower 
him to hold the draftees beyond their 
one year of service. Administration 
leaders in Congress wanted him to 
make his request strong, so as to take 
the back-home pressure off them, 
and he did his best. Not only did he 
put all he had in his plea, but he made 
radio recordings of his special mes- 


THERE'S Your ‘ConTRacT” 
WIT THE SOLDIER Bows, 


“EACH MAN INDUCTED:._.SHauL SERVE 
FOR A TRAINING AND SERVICE PERIOD OF 
TWELVE CONSECUTIVE MONTHS, UNLESS fo 
R DISCHARGED, EXCEPT THAT WHEN 
peas CONGRESS HAS DECLARED 
INTEREST 19 IMPERILED, 


JONAL SHALL BE 
or mene no een 70 suk 
p BY ARY THE Z, 


Berryman in The Washington Star 


Safeguards for the Soldiers and the Nation 


sage so that his words could be broad- 
cast from one end of the country to 
the other. 

The President pointed out that if 
two-thirds of the present Army re- 
turned to civil life it would be almost 
a year before the effective strength 
could again reach 1,000,000 men. He 
then called attention to Germany con- 
quering one nation after another, 
every victim eliminated bringing the 
Nazi war machine nearer this hemi- 
sphere. Putting the matter as emphat- 
ically as he could, the President said: 

“IT do not believe—I know—that the 
danger today is infinitely greater. I do 
not believe—I know—that in all truth 
we are in the midst of a national 
emergency.” 

The fight started at once. The meas- 
ure was taken up by the military af- 
fairs committees in both Senate and 
House, the Administration men lean- 
ing to the method of declaring that 
“the national interest is imperiled,” 
which, under the terms of the original 
act, would authorize the President to 
hold the men. 

Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, and other officers and officials, 
appeared before the committees to tell 
of the dangers that threatened from 
Patagonia to Alaska. The effect of 
their disclosures was illustrated by 
Chairman May, of the House Commit- 


tee, who said: “I think the situation 
more serious than the general pul))i: 
realize, and it is getting worse.” 

But the opposition quickly got bu 
crying “bad faith” with the select: 
A spearhead of 50 Congressmen, c¢ 
taining men from both parties, form) 
to fight extension of service; also 
oppose sending draftees or guardsme) 
outside the Western Hemisphere, a: 
the joint occupancy of Iceland wi' 
the British. Individuals and repres: 
tatives of many organizations al 
flocked to committee hearings to voic: 
protest. Senator Wheeler, of Mon- 
tana, leading oppositionist, revealed 
that many soldiers themselves had 
telegraphed and written objections |. 
him, contrary to Army Regulation 


Gen. Marshall said these soldier a; 
peals, which he regarded as “sabotax: 
of the worst sort,” showed evidence of 
direction outside the Army; that the, 
bore frequent German signatures and 
used Bund and Christian Front phras« 
ology. He declared the Army could 
not be made into a “political club. 

Among other developments in the 
President’s week were the following: 

e It was the President who firs! 
announced the sudden Japanese ce! 
sorship, which led Secretary of th: 
Navy Knox to predict new aggressio! 
by Japan (see page 7). Acting Secr: 
tary of State Welles then denounce: 
Japan’s*move into Indo-China as ag 
gression affecting our national secu 


ity, and pointing to “further and mor: 


obvious movements of conquest in ad- 
jacent areas,” including the Philip 
pines. The President indicated h: 
would take economic reprisals - 
“freezing” of Japanese funds of $150, 
000,000, cutting off supplies, including 
60 per cent of the oil Japan uses, and 
seizing Japanese ships in U. S. harbors. 

e With the approval of the Pres 
ident, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration made a loan to Great Britain 
of $425,000,000—the first loan sinc 
the World War. 

e Acting Secretary of State Welles, 
speaking at the dedication of a new 
wing to the Norwegian Legation, in 
Washington, suggested an “association 
of nations” to guarantee world se- 
curity after the war. Its two objec- 
tives, he said, would be abolition of 
offensive armaments and the procure- 
ment of equal economic opportunity t: 
all nations. At the same time he warn- 
ed of fresh German aggression in 
Europe after a victory in Russia. 


Defense: Party’s Over 


The trouble with our defense pro- 
gram, it has been said, is that the 
public is trying to enjoy a boom in- 
stead of making sacrifices. Authorized 
expenditures approached $50,000,000,- 
000 during the first half-year. With 
spending money plentiful, people 
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bought 40 per cent more automobiles; 
35 per cent more refrigerators; 20 per 
cent more radios; 50 per cent more 
electric stoves and 50 per cent mor 
furniture, 

But “the party is over,” said OPACS 
Administrator Leon Henderson. He 
pointed out that guns, tanks, airplanes 
and ships are built of the same basic 
materials as automobiles, washing ma- 
chines, electric toasters and paring 
knives, and he announced that there 
must be rationing—‘“not by cards at 
the store, but at the raw material line.” 

What that may mean can be seen 
from Henderson’s proposal to cut auto 
production by 50 per cent after next 
October. (The auto makers have de- 
fense contracts of about $2,000,000,000 
—more than half their average annual 
intake.) This drastic proposal by the 
head of OPACS, however, immediate- 
ly added new fuel to the long-growing 
dispute over the scope and authority 
of his office and that of OPM. Arguing 
instead that curtailment of auto pro- 
duction be gradual, OPM Director 
Knudsen said his office would decide 
what the cut would be and remarked 
pointedly “You can’t just chop off 50 
per cent tomorrow or you'll have a loft 
of people walking through the streets.” 
Henderson’s. production - cutting and 
price-fixing powers were also assailed 
in the Senate. 

Meanwhile, it was revealed that 
planes,tanks and guns are now coming 
out of factories so fast that the OPM 
has been quoted as saying we shall 
overtake Germany by next April. Un- 
der Secretary of War Patterson re- 
minded a Senate committee that when 
France fell in 1940 we were wholly 
unprepared; that 1,800 factories had to 
be built, that plane production of 2,000 
a year had tobe increased to that much 
a month. (Patterson was also desig- 
nated by the War Department as the 
man for defense manufacturers to see 
when they want drafted defense work- 
ers released from the Army.) It was 
pointed out that production of rifles 
and submachine guns is now more than 
1,500 a day; that merchant shipbuild- 
ing has risen from 32,000 tons a month 
to 70,000 tons; that light tanks are com- 
ing off the line at the rate of more 
than 200 a month, and that the making 
of smokeless powder has increased 
900 per cent in the last six months. 

With an output so large, it is under- 
standable why the whole nation was 
called on to contribute aluminum to 
help reach the 400,000,000 pounds 
needed for the second half of the year. 
Factory production is figured at only 
327,000,000 pounds for the period. 


mS 
Congress: Battles Looming 


it has always been much easier for 
Congress to appropriate money than 
to collect taxes or require the per- 
formance of duties. So, while waiting 
for those two dynamite-laden meas- 
ures, the tax bill and the measure to 
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Patterson Reported on Defense Production 
hold the draftees in the Army (see 
page 4), both houses did a little easy 
appropriating. 

Action was completed in authorizing 
construction of petroleum pipe lines 
from Texas to the East Coast, to solve 
the gasoline shortage, which may be 
built either by the Government or pri- 
vate companies at a cost of $70,000,- 
000. The House put through a bill au- 
thorizing defense highways to cost 
£287,000,000, of which $2,000,000 would 
be used for airplane landing fields par 
allelling some of the roads. It also 
passed legislation to relieve wheat 
farmers from heavy penalty quotas by 
basing quotas on normal production 
rather than excess acreage. The Sen- 
ate promptly granted to Secretary of 
the Navy Knox $1,000,000 a year for 
a secret police to protect naval plants 
from espionage and sabotage. The 
veteran Senator Norris of Nebraska 
called it the first step in establishing 
a “gestapo” here. The Senate also, 
quickly and unanimously, passed a 
inodified measure to give the President 
a limited property-seizing power. 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee finally got into definite form an 
87-page draft of that $3,500,000,000 tax 
bill drastically raising income, excess 
profits, capital stock, estate and con- 
sumers’ excise’ taxes. Chairman 
Doughton’s Committee took the bit in 
their teeth and refused to be swayed 
from their deliberate and honest con- 
clusions. 

Greatest pressure on the committee 
was to rescind the proposed manda- 
tory filing of joint tax returns by hus- 
bands and wives, which brings the 
combined amount into higher tax 
brackets. The clergy objected to this 
“tax on marriage,” and nine states 
which permit filing of separate returns 
added their opposition. Mr. Doughton 
answered that it would not affect fami- 
lies earning less than $4,000 and would 
be very slight up to $8,000, while the 
ruling would add some $300,000,000 to 
the Treasury. The Committee also de- 
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cided to make the 10 per cent defense 
super tax a permanent income tax fea- 
ture instead of limiting it to five years. 
All the fights staged in the Committee 
will, no doubt, be repeated in the gen- 
eral debate. 


=| 
Labor: Gains 


Two interesting financial statements 
made public last week by organized 
labor illustrate the gains currently 
accruing to workers under the na- 
tion’s defense economy. The first of 
these was an estimate prepared by 
A. F. of L.’s Monthly Economic Sur- 
vey, indicating that the 1941 income of 
Uncle Sam’s wage-earners will exceed 
1940 figures by $8,000,000, or 18 per 
cent. The second was an accounting 
of CIO’s United Automobile Workers 
International for the fiscal year ended 
April 30, showing receipts 87.38 per 
cent over the previous year and mem- 
bership up 200,000, new or reinstated. 

According to UAW’s secretary-treas- 
urer George F. Addes, the drive to or- 
ganize Ford Company employees cost 
the union $138,914.07, “but the results 
obtained would have warranted an ex- 
penditure much greater.” Gross in- 
come was listed at $1,921,149.89 and 
paid up membership as of April 30 at 
158,413. A $5,000,000 reserve fund will 
be recommended to cushion the effects 
of “mass unemployment” expected to 
follow the national emergency. Mean- 
while, CIO representatives, industrial- 
ists, and Michigan’s Governor Murray 
D. Van Wagoner parleyed with OPM 
officials in Washington over the newly 
imposed 50 per cent cut in auto manu- 
facture, 

Strikes continued on the down 
grade. With the exception of a one- 
day “wildcat demonstration” at Great 
Lakes Steel, Ecorse, Mich., and a brief 
“unauthorized strike” at Copperweld 
Steel, Warren, Ohio, virtually the only 
trouble of note was a 10-day-old 
strike of CIO-UAW workers at Bendix, 
N. J, The struck plant was that of Air 
Associates, Inc., manufacturers of 
parachutes and plane accesories on 
Army and Navy contracts of undis- 
closed amounts, 


| 


Americana— 

Model T, Tallyho: “To give the peo- 
ple something to do to forget the war,” 
the Sussex, N. J., American Legion 
post has announced a fox hunt with 
jallopies instead of horses to be used 
to carry the hunters to the chase. 

Luxury: The Army’s newest wrin- 
kle is a 12-man shower bath trailer 
and a contraption to sterilize uniforms 
that can be taken to within 1,000 yards 
of the front. 

Defense Tip: Gale F. Johnston, field 
director of the U. S. Treasury, hands 
out 25-cent defense stamps in lieu of 
cash tips. 
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Russia: Tough Going 


If the Germans, as they claimed 
several weeks ago, have “broken the 
Stalin Line at all vital points,” the 
going behind the line has been much 
tougher than breaking through it. Ger- 
man propaganda sources now say that 
nine million soldiers are waging “a 
tremendous struggle for a decision.” 
The High Command adds that Hitler’s 
troops have “torn the Soviet frontier 
forces into disconnected groups .. . 
Uniform leadership of the enemy is no 
longer apparent.” But Russian sourees 
reply that the blitzkrieg has been slow- 
ed down to the pace of the German 
infantry, about 12 miles a day. 

During a week, with rains softening 
the Russian earth, most of the fighting 
fronts mentioned in Soviet communi- 
ques had changed but little. The Reds 
seemed to be holding the narrow neck 
between Lake Peipus and the Finnish 
Gulf. Directly south, big battles were 
still raging at the Pskov-Porkhov gate- 
way to Leningrad, 150 miles northeast. 
On the central front the Germans were 
trying desperately, against fierce re- 
sistance, to widen the spearhead point- 
ed at Moscow, of which the apex is 
Smolensk. In the south they were still 
engaged in attempting to thrust pin- 
cers around Kiev. 

Two German gains were admitted by 
Moscow. On the northern front they 
had driven 140 miles from the Finnish 
border to Petrozavodsk on Lake Onega. 
Thus they were in position to move 
down the neck of land between Lake 
Ladoga and Lake Onega and attack 
Leningrad from the east. On _ the 
Ukraine front the Russians admitted 
that the fighting had moved east 
from Novograd-Volynsk to Zhitomir. 
Though the Germans claimed to be 
pocketing and cutting up the Red 
armies, neutral observers doubted that 
the process had yet succeeded. In An- 
kara, Turkey, it was reported that the 
Reds had 4,000,000 men in reserve be- 
hind Moscow, and another 1,000,000 in 
reserve to defend the Baku oil fields if 
and when the Germans penetrated the 
Ukraine. 

Moscow itself underwent its first 
heavy air raids, which the Germans 
claimed were comparable to the heav- 
iest raids on British cities, but which 
Moscow declared “a failure.” The 
Reds claimed to have shot down 20 of 
200 raiders one night—a damaging per- 
centage. 

Meantime at the Kremlin Dictator 
Josef Stalin was making significant 
political news. In addition to the re- 
cently assumed premiership, he named 
himself Defense Commissar, supreme 
commander of the Russian armies, 
supplanting Marshal Semeon Timosh- 
enko, now vice commissar and com- 
mander on the central front. Stalin 
had military experience as political 
commissar in many battles of the Com- 


International 


Stalin Took Supreme Command 


munist Revolution. Already one les- 
son he learned, guerrilla warfare, is 
apparently being applied successfully, 
at his orders, behind the present Ger- 
man lines. (However, the Dictator’s 
33-year-old son, Jacob Stalin, has been 
reported captured by the Germans.) 
i  ————— 


..« Levant Lull 

The cocky Australians sang their 
way into Beirut. Gen. Sir Henry Mait- 
land (“Jumbo”) Wilson put the Le- 
vant under martial! law; Free French 
Gen. Georges Catroux replaced 
Vichy’s Gen. Henri Dentz as High 
Commissioner. Dentz prepared to 
leave the country just a few jumps 
behind the Axis agents, who, before 
departing, spread gold lavishly to nur- 
ture underground connections for 
themselves. 

But Allied troops, determined to 
hold their new Middle Eastern bastion, 
hastened to garrison the country. The 
war in the Levant was over; but Brit- 
ish supplies continued to pour steadily 
into Syria—and into Iraq, now part of 
Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell’s Indian 
command. Gen. Wavell was likewise 
strengthening his forces in Baluch- 
istan, on the other side of Iran (Per- 
sia). 

This country may well be the scene 
of the next attempted German advance, 
if and when Russia is conquered. A 
north-south railroad runs through 
Iran. It produces double Iraq’s oil 
output, some 10,200,000 tons a year. 
From Iraq and Baluchistan the Brit- 
ish probably plan to work a diplo- 
matic squeeze play on Iran, beating 
Germany to the draw. 

Meantime, Vichy indicated another 
French colony might soon pass to the 
British and Free French. Negotiations 
were under way to evacuate women 
and children from long-isolated French 
Somaliland. 


PATHFINDER 


Thus the war around the Medite) 
ranean’s rim was in a comparative lu) 
save for the Italians. The R. A. | 
was back to bombing Italian cities 
Naples, Messina on Sicily, Bengazi a: 
Tripoli in Libya. The embolden: 
Australians were daily making fierc: 
sorties from besieged Tobruk. Wit 
reports that German Gen. Erwin Ron 
mel had been sent from Libya to bo 
ster Gen. Sigmund List in Rumani: 
time seemed ripening for a new Brit 
ish attack on Libya. 


ee ° 
... Britain: V Formation 
While giving his minor cabinet 

thorough shake-up, Winston Churchi!! 

made one major change. Minister o 

Information Alfred Duff Cooper ha 

long been dissatisfied with having t 

work under the stern check-rein o! 

the military and the Foreign Offic: 

Churchill sent Duff Cooper to the Fa 

East as “co-ordinator.” To solve th 

Information problem became th: 

work of Churchill’s “right arm,” Bren 

dan Bracken, noted financier ani 
financial editor, and the Prime Minis 
ter’s secretary. 

One publicity stunt begun during 
Duff Cooper’s last days at Information 
had become a spectacular success. It 
was the V—for Victory—campaign be- 
gun by “Col. V. Britton” over the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Company. He urged 
Hitler’s victims to form an “army” 
with V as its symbol. Europeans be- 
gan painting V’s everywhere, and tap- 
ping V in Morse code—three shorts 
and a long. They whistled the three 
short and one long note that open 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, of 
which the composer said, “Thus fate 
knocks at the door.” (V is also the 
Roman numeral for five.) 

The worried Germans countered by 
taking up the V as their own inven 
tion, to mean Viktoria. (The real Ger- 
man word for victory is Sieg.) Delight- 
ed, “Col. Britton” told his underground 
army to read Daniel 5:25, the hand- 
writing on the wall interpreted: “God 
hath numbered thy kingdom and fin 
ished it.” 

Of more practical value,’as the R. 
A. F. continued to rain destruction on 
German cities and shipping, were a 
few words spoken in London by Harry 


Knox in The Memphis Commercial Appeal 


Are Germans Beginning to Doubt? 
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Hopkins, Lease-Lend administrator. 
Promising food and 6,000,000 tons of 
shipping in 1942, Hopkins added: “The 
President has said our goods are going 
to arrive. We are going to protect our 
ships.” 

_ooOoOoOoO oS oe 


_.- Orient: Familiar Faces 


When Japan’s Premier, Prince Kon- 
oye, turned up with a new cabinet, it 
contained three admirals and four 
generals — but not Foreign Minister 
Yosuke Matsuoka, engineer of the pro- 
Axis policy and the Russian neutral- 
ity pact, whom the mass cabinet resig- 
nation was apparently intended to 
oust. In a cabinet of familiar faces, 
most notable new one was that of 
Foreign Minister Adm. Teijiro Toyoda. 

Small, genial, silent Adm. Toyoda, 
55, was a brilliant student at Etajama 
Naval College, where he led his class 
in 1905. He is considered fairly friend- 
ly to America. A Japanese newspaper 
called him a “gentleman of the British 
type. His manners are gentle. He has 
acquired such a refined diplomatic 
technique as never to hurt the feelings 
of others.” 

But this crush on British manner- 
isms is unlikely to indicate any essen- 
tial change in Japanese policy. Prince 
Konoye declared: “Our policy already 
has been fixed, and it remains for us 
to put it into practice with decision 
and speed.” What apparently has 
happened is that Konoye has got rid 
of all the former party men in his cab- 
inet and now holds the reins for the 
army and navy, with big business men 
called in to shore up Japan’s buckling 
economy. Hold over War Minister 
Eiki Tojo and Navy’s Koshino Oikawa 
held frequent conferences with the 
Emperor; and Konoye stressed the 
need for “closer cooperation between 
the high command and the govern - 
ment.” 

China had not ceased to warn the 
democracies that the new Japanese 
cabinet planned new strokes in the 
south. And the Chinese proved that 
they knew what they were talking 
about. For Vichy, which tried to play 
the Axis game in Syria, played it again 
in Indo-China. “As a temporary mili- 
tary measure to defend Indo-China 
igainst a combination of General 
Charles de Gaulle and British and Chi- 
nese,” Vichy accepted Japanese de- 
inands for complete military control of 
Indo-China. Thus Japan moves one step 
nearer to Singapore and the Indies. 

The British have been preparing for 
such moves. New R. A. F. forces were 
sent to Singapore to strengthen its air 
defenses. Meantime, Washington took 
steps to impede Japan’s approach to 
our rubber and tin supply lanes (see 
page 4). 

China, with armies grown from 
1,700,000 men in 1937 to 5,000,000 
regulars and 800,000 guerrillas today, 
was reportedly experiencing more 
Communist trouble. Some of General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek’s high Kou- 
mintang officials wanted punitive 
action taken for alleged Communist 
attacks on Federal troops. Chiang was 
doing his best to patch up things. 
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Latin American Trade 


The European continent is out of 
business, no longer trading with other 
nations, but that fact has by no means 
crippled commerce on this side of the 
Atlantic. Believe it or not, Latin Amer- 
ican sales to the United. States, esti- 
mated for 1941 by the Commerce De- 
partment, will total $1,020,000,000— 


‘and this is double the value of their’ 


normal exports to continental Europe. 

And the balance, for the first time, 
has turned against the United States in 
its trade with the republics to the 
south. Formerly our imports there ex- 


Random Statistics 


ANAMA Canal traffic for June 
was 290 ocean vessels on which 
tolls of $1,064,330 were collected, 
and 59 small vessels on which tolls 
were $2,187. Total ocean traffic in 


the last 12 months was 4,727 ocean 
vessels on which total tolls of $18,- 
157,739 were paid, and 929 small 
vessels paying tolls of $32,639 . . . 
e Texas is not only the largest 
shipper of crude oil to other states, 
with 142,888,000 barrels in 1940, but 


imports the largest amount of crude 
from other states, 76,252,000 barrels. 
Oklahoma is the second largest 
shipper and Pennsylvania the sec- 
ond largest importer . . @ The 
American soldier’s daily ration of 
milk is one pint, twice as much as 
the 1917 doughboy got . . . e This 
year Alaska celebrates the 200th an- 
niversary of its first “foreign” visi- 
tor, Vitus Bering, a Dane serving in 
the Russian Navy, who reached 
Alaska July 16, 1741. 


ceeded our exports by about $100,- 
000,000 a year. In 1941 we shall have 
bought from Latin America $250,000,- 
000 more than we shall have sold. Ar- 
gentina, more dependent on European 
customers than any other South Amer- 
ican country, had an export balance of 
182,000,000 pesos with the United 
States at the end of the first five 
months of this year. Uruguay, Chile, 
Bolivia and Peru have also found in 
Uncle Sam the customer they lost in 
Europe, largely through the minerals 
they have to sell. 

The bigger South American trade is 
in line with the “good neighbor” pol- 
icy, but it has not missed a few grow- 
instance, there was 
drawn up an Inter-American Coffee 
Quota agreement between the United 
States and 14 Latin American coffee- 
producing nations in order to help 
stabilize the national economy of those 
countries and to stimulate greater cof- 
fee consumption here. But Haiti adopt- 
ed regulations which required U. S. 
importers to pay an additional sum 
for the coffee they had already pur- 
chased, while Brazil created resent- 
ment by setting a “minimum” price on 


coffee laid down at New York. Brazil, 
Haiti, Guatemala, Venezuela and Co- 
lombia were all charged with violat- 
ing the agreement by permitting ship- 
ments in excess of set quotas. 





Filling the Cans 


This ig the middle of the canning 
season, and now, if ever, the house- 
wife should fill all available cans. Not 
only is there now an unusual con- 
sumption of canned goods, due to in- 
creased spending power, but there is 
a greatly decreased stock on hand, 
while the demand—for civilians, the 
armed forces and lease-lend benefici- 
aries—is greater than ever before. 

Stocks, sold and unsold, of 16 ma- 
jor canned foods (equal to about one- 
half of U. S. production) at the last 
survey by the Commerce Department 
amounted to 18,000,000 standard cases 
—compared with 33,000,000 cases on 
hand a year previously. The Depart- 
ment thinks supplies in sight for can- 
ned foods will be enough for the do- 
mestic consumption demand but not 
enough to build up reserve stocks. The 
Agriculture Department, however, sees 
a larger than average production of 
vegetables and fruits, and since Amer- 
ica must be “the breadbasket of the 
world,” as Secretary Wickard stated, it 
may be expected that more of these 
products than ever will be saved 
through the canning process. 

In this work the labor shortage com- 
plained of in other farm activities will 
not be so keenly felt, for the women 
take care of most of the canning oper- 
ations. Women in the cities, too, are 
alert to the opportunity of canning 
vegetables and fruit when they are 
cheapest and serving them when at 
the highest price. No doubt there will 
be, and should be, more canning this 


summer than ever before. 
—————o— oo —w 


Briefs 


g Tax collections from all sources 
for the fiscal year ending June 30 last 
totaled $2,024,000,000 more than for 
the year 1940. Total for 1941 was 
$7,364,412,613. 

q Commercial airlines are hoping 
to acquire 75 new planes for their 
passenger traffic. Over 100 such planes 
have been taken over for defense. 

q Tobacco is one crop that will be 
smaller this year than last, according 
to estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture—by 10 per cent. The pres- 
ent crop of burley, the cigarette tobac- 
co, is placed at 325,361,000 pounds, 
compared with last year’s 375,535,000 
pounds—or a decrease of 13 per cent. 

q@ The manager of the annual show 
of the New York Housewares Asso- 
ciation reported that buyers were 
placing their orders for Christmas 
goods in July instead of waiting until 
October as usual, 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


NATIONAL 


Number of men registered in the 
second draft was 752,572 ...° Tax 
revenues from all sources during the 
fiscal year ended June 30 were $7,364,- 
412,613, Treasury reports, or two bil- 
lions more than in previous year... ® 
Fort Kingsley Dam, world’s second 
largest earthen dam, was dedicated 
near Ogallala, Neb. Three milgs long 
and a quarter-mile thick at its base, it 
will supply power and water to irri- 
gate 220,000 acres, through 600 miles 
of canals... @ At the German Trans- 
ocean News Agency trjal in Washing- 
ton Kurt Sell, correspondent of D. N. 
B., German news service, revealed he 
concocted plans for consulates to dis- 
tribute news to German-language pa- 
pers for $1 a month... @ With several 
infantile paralysis epidemics report- 
edly making their appearance, the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis announced new research 
grants amounting to $195,030. A total 
of 25 different grants was made to 
various hospitals, universities and 


state institutions all over the country. 
The money comes from sums raised at 
the annual President’s Birthday Ball, 
which netted $2,104,460.53 in 1941. 


DEFENSE 


When the Army asked for 1,500 men 
to fill its four parachute battalions, 
3,673 soldiers volunteered ...¢@ The 
average draftee has a higher intelli- 
gence rating than the average citizen. 
Tests of 130,000 draftees showed 47.13 
per cent “above normal,” while only 
31 per cent of general population is in 
“above normal” group... @ First de- 
tachment of U. S. soldiers has arrived 
in British Guiana, South America, to 
garrison two bases there... @ Defense 
has boosted the cost of the Navy’s com- 
munications service from $200,000 to 
$780,000 a year... @ The new Army 
Air Corps Ferry Command has deliv- 
ered its first planes-for-Britain from 
California at New York. ° 


AMERICAS 


Evidence of German subversive ac- 
tivity in South America came into the 
open as Bolivia’s government declared 
a state of seige and ousted German 
Minister Ernst Wendler. At the same 
time, former Finance Minister Victor 
Paz Estenssoro was arrested “in con- 
nection with the Nazi putsch.” Pres- 
ident Enrique Penaranda’s govern- 
ment declared it had discovered papers 
disclosing a German-backed plot to 
establish a Nazi-dominated govern- 
ment... @ Berlin responded by oust- 
ing the Bolivian Charge d’Affaires ... 
® More interesting, German newspa- 
pers devoted their front pages to at- 
tacks on President Roosevelt as in- 
spiring the Bolivian move—believed 
by many observers to be a sign that 
Germany was preparing its citizens 
for German actions which would 
cause a break with the United States 
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Manning in 


"Is There Anybody There?” 


... © General Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
reportedly told a House committee 
that Germany was preparing putsches 
in three South American countries ... 
e In Brazil, Germany extended its 
Condor airline ... @ In Argentina, 
authorities raided alleged Nazi head- 
quarters and seized maps of Argen- 
tina’s oil fields and “other compromis- 
ing documents.” Arrests were made 
...@ Despite acceptance of mediation 
offers by Argentina, Brazil and the 
United States, border fighting between 
Peru and Ecuador broke out anew, 


* * 


PEOPLE 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt has sign- 
ed up for a series of 15-minute weekly 
broadeasts on current affairs, spon- 
sored by the Pan-American Coffee 
Bureau. They begin in September... 
e Gov. Lee O’Daniel, Senator - elect 
from Texas, has invited the entire 
state to his daughter Molly’s wedding 
to Jack D. Wrather, Jr., naval reserve 
officer, at the governor’s mansion on 
July 31... ¢ Pope Pius XII, who has 
not left the Vatican during the war, 
will spend the summer in the garden- 
er’s cottage on the Vatican grounds. 
He _ is reported suffering from over- 
work and constant concern over the 
war... ® Sonja Henie has applied for 
American citizenship ...@ Asked by 
students of Plainview, Texas, high 
school, “What would you do if you 
were 25?”, Navy Secretary Knox re- 
plied: “Join the Navy or Marine 
Corps.” At 25, Secretary Knox had 
just completed service with Teddy 
Roosevelt’s Rough Riders... @ All is 
forgiven: reviewing the 110th Quarter- 
master Regiment, of “Yoo-hoo bat- 
talion” fame, Lieut. Gen. Ben Lear 
called it “the best supply regiment in 
the Second Army.” 


. * 


BUSINESS & LABOR 


Through new plant construction, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., part of 
U. S. Steel, plans to lift its Pittsburgh 
district capacity by 1,800,000 tons, or 
10 per cent... ©® National defense 
traffic increased air express shipments 
for May 55 per cent over May, 1940, 
or to 891,212 pounds ...@ Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey has reduced the 
price of its synthetic rubber from 85 
to 70 cents per pound. 


PATHFINDER 


IN THE NAME 
OF DEFENSE 


HEN Americans undertake 

necessary piece of work the) 
usually do such a thorough job of i! 
that it is sometimes overdone. This 
danger seemed imminent last week as 
the nation launched its huge campaig: 
for 20,000,000 pounds of scrap alumi 
num. While the ladies pitched in thei: 
old pots and pans in a real show of 
patriotism, some of the suggested 
sources of this vital defense meta! 
seemed to imply a lack of serious 
thought. 

For instance, it was rumored abou! 
Washington that Civilian Defense 
Commissioner LaGuardia had cast 
covetous eyes 555% feet upward t 
the gleaming aluminum tip of the 
Washington Monument. This nine 
inch high metal pyramid is one of the 
most famous. pieces of aluminum in 
the world, having been placed on its 
high perch in 1884. 

And in the rush to construct fighting 
birds for the defense of democracy, 
even Sue and Sadie were not over- 
looked. Sue and Sadie are griffins 
made of cast aluminum. They have 
studied the ways of democracy for 13 
years from their vantage-point atop 
the Civil Courts Building in St. Louis. 
Recently, St. Louis’s mayor hinted that 
Sue and Sadie might fly to the scrap 
aluminum pile if they can be shoo’d 
off without excessive cost. 

But in Evanston, IIll., Mrs, I. B. Wise, 
president of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, envisioned the 
scrap aluminum drive as a blessing. 
“If ali the aluminum cocktail shakers 
in the Chicago area were added to the 
defense collection,” she said, “there 
would be a very sizable addition to the 
scrap pile, and certain other very 
beneficial results.” 

Then there was the homey note 
struck down Indiana way where 
Thomas Taggart, president of the 
French Lick Springs Hotel, announced 
that “guests registering from July 21 
to Aug. 4 may deposit aluminum pots, 
pans or other utensils with room 
clerks as payments on their bills.” And 
in Athens, Tenn., restaurateur Taylor 
McNabb agreed to “whip up a ham- 
burger for any one giving him a piec¢ 
of scrap aluminum for national de- 
fense.” Movie houses went “all out” in 
offering admission by aluminum. 

For real blows to the dictators, how- 


@ver, these two gifts to Uncle Sam 


stood out: In Arlington, Va., a lady 
took the word “drive” literally by 
driving her $25,000 Isotta Frashini 
limousine to the scrap pile. This 
swank, Italian-made car contained, she 
said, some 500 pounds of aluminum. 
This was matched by a pair of shiny, 
slightly used aluminum “knucks” con- 
tributed in Chattanooga, Tenn. They 
were found in the defense aluminum 
container which police had placed in 
front of the city jail. 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 


Longer Life 


The life expectancy of the average 
white American citizen has increased 
13 years since 1900. So reports the 
Census Bureau after its latest study, 
covering the decade 1930-39. Amer- 
icans today have an average life span 
of 62.5 years. 

Once again women demonstrate that 
they have greater vitality than men. 
Not only is female life expectancy 
greater than the male, as it was 40 
years ago, but women have gained an- 
other year on men. Female life ex- 
pectancy is now 64.5 years, as com- 
pared to 60.6 years for men.. In 1900 
it was 51 years against 48 years for 
men. If the trend continues, within a 
few decades we may have a majority 
of women for the first time in the his- 
tory of the nation. 

The increased life expectancy does 
not mean, however, Census experts 
point out, that middle-aged or old peo- 
ple may expect to live to greater ages 
than their ancestors. “Life expect- 
ancy” is a mathematical average of 
all persons born_ alive; and the in- 
crease has been caused by the lower 
death rate in youth. In 1900, for ex- 
ample, 133 of every 1,000 white male 
babies and 111 of every 1,000 females 
died during their first year. Today 
the infant mortality rate is 57 per 1,000 
for male babies and 53 for female. 
Likewise, more young people are liv- 
ing through their twenties. 

Applying the 1930-39 figures to boys 
born this year, 90 per cent will reach 
21; 77 per cent will live to 50; 64 per 
cent will reach 60; 44 per cent will 
achieve “three score and ten”; 18 per 
cent will be hale at 80; while 2.2 per 
cent will survive to 90. 

Among non-white Americans the 
average life span is cut 10 years short- 
er than that of the whites. It is 50 
years for males and 53 for females. 
But those who reach 55 apparently 
live longer thereafter than white old- 
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Capsules 

@ How a 12-yeat-6ld boy whose 
heart stopped beating for five and one- 
half minutes during an operation was 
revived is reported in the British Med- 
ical Journal. First adrenalin was in- 
jected; then the upper abdomen was 
opened and the surgeon performed a 
cardiac massage. The stopped heart 
beat jerkily a few times, then began 
beating normally, 


q In Suffern, N. Y., Mrs. Catharine 
Petheram was bitten on the hand by a 
semi-tame chipmunk which had just 
been bitten by a rattlesnake. Within a 
short time her arm began to swell and 
she exhibited al] the symptoms of 
snake bite. Scientists pointed out that 
the chipmunk could not transmit the 
venom by its own bite, but that some 


Science Facts 


HE parrot has three eyelids, the 

third transparent and stretch- 
ing across the eye from side to side 
; @ The average sunbather 
with only his back exposed absorbs 
about 100,000 micro-watts of ultra- 
violet per second under a cloudless 
July sky e@ A mixture of 
oxygen and helium is frequently 
used as an artificial air for divers 
because helium is much less soluble 
in body fluids than nitrogen, which 
is normally in the atmosphere. 
When pressure on a diver is re- 
duced rapidly, bubbles of dissolved 
nitrogen may form in his joints, 
etc., causing “bends” . . . @ Ozone, 
a faintly blue form of oxygen, can 
be detected by a keen nose in quan- 
tities of five-hundredths of one part 
per million. One tenth of a part 
per million is easily detectable by 
its “clover-like” odor. Ozone is 
created every time a silent electrical 
charge goes through oxygen or air. 


of the blood from its own wounds un- 
doubtedly smeared on Mrs. Petheram’s 
wounds. 


@ As a result of a patent recently 
granted, movies may soon be produced 
in which everything in a scene is in 
focus all during the action. The in- 
vention includes using banks of light 
flooding various parts of the scene 
which can be switched on and off 48 
times a second. Synchronized with 
them are a series of glass plates cover- 
ing the camera Jens, which automati- 
cally change the focal plane of the lens 
during the action. Because the eye re- 
tains impressions, the movie-goer will 
not observe the shift of lights, but will 
see a constantly lighted scene; just as 
he does not see action on the screen as 
a jerky series of separate movements, 
as it is actually projected, but as 
smoothly flowing movement. 


q When purplish splotches began 
to appear on Zemery C. Wood’s body, 
physicians for the 40-year-old Kaplan, 
La., radio repairman may have shaken 
their heads despairingly. But they 
sent him to New Orleans, where he 
underwent 19 blood transfusions in 11 
days. They proved unavailing. Mr. 
Wood fell victim to one of the rarest 
of blood diseases, thrombocytopenic 
purpura, in which the body slows its 
production of blood platelets, permit- 
ting blood to seep into the skin. 


PHILIPPINES— 


(Continued from Page 4) 


he has not got along any too well with 
the present American High Commis- 
sioner, Francis B. Sayre. Mr. Sayre 
has criticized some of the moves of the 
President and, in effect, charged him 
with trying to “eat his cake and have 
it, too.” Unlike the former High Com- 
missioner, Paul McNutt, Mr. Sayre is 
heartily in favor of Philippine inde- 
pendence in 1946—with the United 
States moving out. 

Mr. McNutt came away from the 
Philippines with the decided opinion 
that the independence legislation 
should be reconsidered—in the inter- 
est not only of the Filipinos but of 
America and the world. The Philip- 
pines, he believes, constitute the cor- 
nerstone of the American Far East 
policy. The American Chamber of 
Commerce of the Phlippines also ar- 
gues that the Islands form the corner- 
stone of American commerce in the Far 
East, and that the $18,000,000 a year 
Philippine sugar imports would pay 
under regular tariff figures is more 
than offset by the many advantages 
America gets from this trade. And it 
may be noted here that that trade is 
growing—has grown right along 
through the depression years. And it 
may also be further noted that the 
Philippines are great producers of 
gold. Their $35,500,000 output in 1939 
surpassed that of Alaska. California’s 
$50,000,000 production will be sur- 
passed in a few more years, it is pre- 
dicted. 

Trade arrangements may be altered 
by mutual agreement from time to 
lime; arrangements may be made for 
extending trading privileges beyond 
1946, as advocated by even some 
American separationists. That sched- 
uled conference in 1944 can look at 
the whole program in the light of de- 
velopments. In the meantime, the 
two countries must together face the 
matter of defending the Philippines 
from any foreign aggressor. Defense 
is the main job today, and mutual un- 
derstanding and confidence between 
Filipinos and Americans is the prime 
necessity for that job. 

[Cover picture of this issue shows a section of Man- 
ila’s modern harbor—one of the world’s best harbors. 
It has been created in the past 40 years by the Philip- 
pine Government without cost to the United States. 
—Ed.] 
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EDITORIAL 
"V for Victory” 


E IN America have often wonder- 

ed how the conquered peoples 
of Europe are living—what their feel- 
ings, aspirations, plans, hopes. They 
are submerged, dominated, regimented, 
oppressed and apparently voiceless 
under the heel of the ruthless German 
military might. It is monstrous, al- 
most unbelievable, that some of the 
most highly civilized nations in the 
world should be so long in silent sub- 
jection to a single power. 

But they have found a voice at last. 
A letter, a signal, a sound has, like an 
electric spark, shot to and through all 
the conquered nations and become a 
common slogan of resurgence, a stifled 
but clear and insistent call back to 
freedom, honor—and victory. 

The letter “V” has been adopted as 
the unifying sign and symbol. In the 
Morse code it is designated by three 
dots and a dash—the same rhythm ex- 
pressed by the first four notes of Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony, often de- 
scribed as representing the knocking 
on the door by Fate. For the French 
and Belgians it is the first letter of 
their word for victory — victoire. 
With the Dutch it is the first letter of 
vrihheit—freedom. For the subjected 
people of other languages it has mean- 
ing as standing for the Latin victoria, 
which means victory in practically any 
European language. To offset the ef- 
fect the Nazis have vainly tried to 
appropriate the symbol, claiming that 
V stands for the hybrid viktoria in 
their language. 

Every morning the German masters 
find the letter V written on doors and 
walls and in public places. As the 
military police pass they hear tapped 
out, here and there, everywhere, the 
sound of three dots and a dash. They 
are constantly seeing and hearing this 
slogan of determined revolt—of un- 
compromising opposition until the day 
of opportunity, of revenge and of vic- 
tory. And they are getting nervous, 
jittery. At the same time the oppress- 
ed people find strength and confidence 
in a bond of unity. They no longer 
feel that they are alone. 


It is a psychological attack against 
armed despots, and wars are won and 
lost through psychology—the feeling 
of the soul. The British are encourag- 
ing the movement by broadcasting the 
news of it, and the effect of it, to all 
Europe. They send over their R. A. F. 
flying squadrons in V formation, and 
the poor people on the ground see and 
understand that they have friends still 
fighting for their liberty—friends they 
can hope one day to join in comrade- 
ship when the iron grip is broken. 


Symphony is Victory Symbol 


The effect of such a movement as 
this, subterranean it might be called, 
can be immense. It is groping toward 
the light, toward freedom. It is full of 
potentialities. And for the present it 
builds up morale in the victims and 
saps it in the oppressors. There is 
some measure of personal satisfaction 
in being able to torment a patrolling 
uniformed Nazi with a V written be- 
hind his back, or to make him writhe 
at the ominous sound of dot-dot-dot- 
dash. 

q 


Defense of America 
ITH conditions in the sad old 
world about us growing stead- 
ily worse from day to day, it is indeed 
a pleasant interlude to have such stal- 
wart an American as Wendell Willkie, 
former Republican Presidential candi- 
date, speak out for defense—defense 
of America. 
Currently engaged in a nation-wide 


speaking tour, the 1940 G. O. P. Stand-— 


ard Bearer is making a vigorous plea 
for national unity because “America 
is in extreme danger.” In this under- 
taking Mr. Willkie is sparing no one’s 
toes. Though leaning toward the side 
of those who favor positive action in 
our efforts to defend our freedom, he 
asserts that critics of the defense pro- 
gram were right in saying that that 
very program was in danger and that 
Washington was “in confusion.” 

In his address to the All-Southern 
California Committee mass meeting in 
Hollywood Bowl, Mr. Willkie even 
charged that the President has failed 
“in the most elementary task” of de- 
fense management. But he added: 
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“The cure for a bad defense prograiy 
is not more opposition, but more sup- 
port.” In this connection, too, he said 
that the American people should “ap 
propriate” the defense program as 
their own in the realization that in jj 
“lies our greatest hope for freedom,” 
adding: “And we must: get the kind of 
management we want, not through 
petty criticism, but through the appli- 
cation of the enormous pressure o0{ 
American public opinion, insisting 
that a good job be done.” 

Most Americans will wholeheartedly 
indorse these views, Mr. Willkie. 
Whether we can evade war or not, this 
is no time for petty criticism, partisan 
politics, or mismanagement. Our task 
now is a most Serious one. Everyon 
should pull together to make the de- 
fense of America “a job well done.” 


BY THE WAY— 


Speaking of gliders in defensé, it 
looks now as if prices are going to be 
soaring all the time from here on, 

. 

At this time of year ads are appear- 
ing in the papers offering the loan of 
money for vacation trips. If a man’s 
money has already gone on vacation 
he had better stay at home. 


——_, 
This should be good news for boys 
and girls with old-fashioned parents. 
Because of its importance as an avia- 
tion lubricant castor oil has been 
placed on the critical priorities list. 
sen hnine 
Despite all that has been said about 
the Red Army, Adolf can now tell you 
that it is not a pushover. 
— 
While Helsinki was rebuilding from 
last year’s war she was bombed/again. 


‘Helsinki is an expressive name. The 


first syllable expresses how it has been 
treated; the second how. the people 
must feel about it. 
—_— 
Representative Jacobsen reminded 
Congress: that Iowa produces 53 per 
cent of the pop corn grown in the 
United States. That is really some- 
thing to pop off about. 
—, 
The Germans were reported to have 
cut the Estonian railroad at Walk. The 


place must have been named in the ex- 
pectation of something of the sort. 
= 
War has been declared on the Unit- 
ed States by the Navajo Indians. That's 
the way of war these days. It comes 
at times and from places quite un- 
expected. 
oe 
There may be exaggeration, but those 
stories from Moscow telling of beating 
the panz off those German panzer 
forces make pleasant reading. 
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In the parching August wind 
Cornfields bow the head, 

Sheltered in round valley depths, 
On low hills outspread. 


—CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


UR eighth month—month of egg- 
QO frying city sidewalks, of vaca- 
tions, of simmering days and earth- 
warm country nights—was Seztilis in 
the pre-Julian Roman calendar. The 
fifth month, Quintilis, had been shift- 
ed and renamed July in Julius Cae- 
sar’s honor. August was selected to 
bear his own name by Caesar’s grand- 
nephew and successor, Gaius Julius 
Caesar Octavianus, better known as 
Augustus Caesar, first Roman emperor 
(63 B. C.-14 A. D.). It was. Augustus’ 
lucky month: in it he had been admit- 
ted to the consulate, had three times 


AUGUST CALENDAR 





fore sunrise, is also a celestial body of 
the first magnitude, having a bright- 
ness of —1.8. (In expressing degrees 
of brightness, stars of from —1.4 to 
1.5 are of the first magnitude, from, 1.6 
to 2.5 of the second magnitude, etc. 
The sun, our brightest body, has a 
magnitude of —26.7. Thus, low num- 
bers and the minus sign before the 
number express a high degree of mag- 
nitude. Stars must be at least of the 
sixth magnitude to be visible to the 


‘naked eye.) 


Mercury is too near to the sun to be 
seen this month, superior conjunction 
taking place on Aug. 19. (During su- 
perior conjunction the sun is between 
us and the planet.) Venus sets in the 
west about one hour after the sun, be- 
ing visible to persons who have a clear 
western outlook. Saturn rises now at 




















celebrated a_ tri- 11 o’clock E. S. T. 
umph, had ended — @ The flower of 
the civil wars and 1941 AUGUST 1941 the month for Au- 
had conquered gust is the gladi- 
Egypt. [ sun || || MON || TUE |[ wen |[ Tau | IL F olus. 

During August e Thebirthstone 
the days begin to for August, in the 
shorten  percept- ancient scheme, 
ibly. In the Capi- was carnelian, a 
tal area we begin reddish chalced- 
the month (sun- ony. Modern jew- 
rise at 4:57, sunset elers say it is eith- 
at 7:14) with 14 er sardonyx or 
hours and 17 min- peridot, a yellow- 
utes of sunlight. ish-green chryso- 


By the end of the 
month we have 
lost one hour and 
nine minutes from the day’s length. 
The sun enters Virgo, third summer 
sign of the zodiac, on Aug. 23. 

The moon begins the month in per ri- 
gee, nearest the earth, on Aug. 1. It is 
in apogee, farthest from earth, on Aug. 
14, and again is in perigee on Aug. 26. 
The full moon is on Aug. 7, at 12:38 
a. m.; it enters its last fi, -wdves phase 
on Aug. al at 8:40 p. m.; becomes new 
on Aug. 22 at 1:34 p. m.; and attains 
its first quarter on +g 29, 9:04 a. m. 

Early in the month we may witness 
me of our greatest showers of meteors. 
Over Sunday and Monday, Aug. 10 and 
11, these shooting stars flash out from 
the direction of the constellation Per- 
seus, which comes up in the north- 
east about 10 o’clock. Between then 
and midnight the lucky observer 
should be able to count a good many 
falling stars, and wish upon them, too. 
By some astronomers. the Perseids, as 
the August shooting stars are called, 
are believed to be related to Swift's 
comet of 1862, being apparently dis- 
persed along its ellipse. 

In the planetary calendar Mars is 
the best-placed of the evening stars 
and Jupiter of the morning. Mars, a 
brilliant red star of magnitude —1.3, 
rises slightly more than two hours 
after sunset and is visible the whole 
night through. Jupiter, which rises in 
the morning sky about five hours be- 





lite, both of which 
are supposed to 
endow the wearer 

It is interesting that all 
are mentioned in Revela- 


with felicity. 
these stones 
tion as being in the foundations of the 


New Jerusalem: chalcedony the third 


foundation, sardonyx the fifth and 
chrysolite the seventh. 
e Julius Caesar invaded Britain, 


landing, according to some estimates, 
on Aug. 12, 55 B. C. 

® Virginia Dare, first child of Eng- 
lish parents in the present United 
States, was born at Roanoke Island, 
Va., on Aug. 18, 1587, seven days after 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s colonists landed 
there. 

@ Napoleon Bonaparte was born on 
the island of Corsica, Aug. 15, 1769. 

e First train in the United States 
drawn by steam locomotive, ran be- 
tween Albany and Schenectady, N. Y., 
Aug. 9, 1831. 

e First message was sent over At- 
lantic cable a New York City 
and Europe, Aug. 5, 1858. 

e First ipoheien well was opened 
at Titusville, Pa., by Colonel Edward 
L. Drake, Aug. 27, 1859. 

@ Peace protocol signed between 
the United States and Spain; Hawaii 
annexed to the United States, Aug. 12, 
1898. 

® Foreign allies—American, Japan- 
ese, Russian, British and French—cap- 
ture Peking after Chinese Boxer up- 
rising, Aug. 14, 1900. 
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Solid sterling silver Birthstone Ring: 
or yt 13 set sparkling Dinner Ring: 
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Men-Women 

All Sizes—$1 Pair 
No metal—No springs 
~ No elastic or hard con- 
struction. Air-cushioned for 
comfort— Ventilated for health 

— Washable ,durable— Botharches 
adjustable.C le to any shoe. 


HELPS FOOT SUFFERERS to find, 
joy and bleased relief from tortur- 
ous, burning foot pains caused by 
weak arches, callouses, metatarsal 
trouble and other foot ailments. Soft and 
flexible. Will outwear a pair of shoes. 
Wear 30 days-—if not satisfactory 
return to us and we wil! promptly refund 
every penny we receive from you. 

oD FOR EACH PAR 
SEND T AY $1 wanted, your name 
and address, and shoe size. If money accompanies order, we ship 
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Photographs mounted without paste. Prints 
lie flat, stay put, are preserved clean and clear 
and can be mounted or removed without muss 


or fuss. Just slide picture under transparent 
cover and press down gently, guide lines 
eliminates all measuring and guess. Sixteen 
large pages 9 x 11 inches will accommodate 
16 to 600 prints, depending on size. We gual 
antee satisfaction. Sent postpaid ~ 

anywhere in U. 38. for only ‘ 1.69 
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This Complete Flag Outfit 
For Doing Us A Favor 


The complete flag outfit which PATHFINDER 
offers to its subscribers includes a flawlessly 


made American flag, size 5 ft. by 3 ft., of 
durable cotton bunting dyed in fast colors, 
with sewed stripes and printed stars; a 


sturdy, 6 foot, brass-jointed hardwood pole, 
lacquered in blue, with gilt knobs, and a con- 
venient blue lacquered cast-iron holder, which 
may be permanently attached to any window 
sill or porch rail. 

Let us all show our pride in the fact that we 
are Americans, not alone on July 4th but 
every day for the duration of the current 
emergency, by displaying Old Glory before 
our homes and atop our places of employment 


as a symbol of that liberty and justice which 
we are privileged to share and enjoy. PATH- 
FINDER wants all its readers to have a nice 


complete 
tunity to obtain one 


flag outfit and extends this oppor- 
without cost, 


Here’s All You Have To Do 


Just get two of your friends who are not now 
readers of PATHFINDER to give you their one 
year subscription at $1.00. This will be 
easy if you let them read your current issue. 
Then send us the complete names and ad- 
dresses of the two NEW subscribers together 
with two dollars in payment and ask for your 
complete big flag outfit. It will be sent to 
you at once ang at our expense in apprecia- 
tion of your favor. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Designed 
For 


Smart 


9688—-This ‘‘round the clock’’ style will never let 
you down, for it’s simple and smart with its casual 
sports details. Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 44. Size 36, 
4%_ yards 35 or 39 inch fabric 

299—-A flower-splashed print will make this attrac- 
tive style even more youthful Note the flattering 
lines of the center panels and the bodice side sections. 
Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 42. Size 16, 35% yards 35 or 
39 inch fabric. 

4708—Ideal for kindergarten time and playtime at 
home, this versatile kiddie frock See the two ap- 
pealing versions! Size 2 to 10. Size 6, dress all one, 
244 yards 35 inch fabric; other view, 15, yards and 
34 yard contrast 








Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. Send for 
our Pattern Book, and see how easiJy you can add 
to the joys of every-day and ‘“‘special’’ events with 
the latest frocks, and outfits exactly suited to your 
style. he price of this boek aléne is 15c; book 
and pattern together 25c. Address Pattern Editor, 
PATHFINDER, 243 W. ith Street, New York, 
N. Y. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 


Master Diet 


Home economists of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture have trans- 
Jated the recently established “yard- 
stick of good nutrition” for the United 
States into a master diet plan. Follow 
this diet plan, say the nutritionists, 
and the vitamins, minerals and other 
essentials listed in the yardstick will 
take care of themselves. Here is the 
simplified diet plan: 

® Milk—Three-fourths to one quart 
every day for a growing child; one 
quart for an expectant or nursing 
mother; one pint for everyone else. 

® Tomatoes, oranges, grapefruit, 
green cabbage, raw salad greens—One 
or more servings for everyone. 

® Leafy green or yellow vegetables 
—One or more servings. 

@ Potatoes, other vegetables, and 
fruits—Two servings or more a day. 

@ Eggs—One a day, or at least three 
or four a week. 

® Lean meat, poultry, fish—One or 
more servings a day. 

@ Cereals—At least two servings of 
whole-grain products or “enriched” 
bread. 

® Fats and sweets—Some butter or 
fat rich in vitamin A every day, and 
enough more fats and sweets to satisfy 
the appetite. 
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Apple Pan Dowdy 


Despite its name, this old-fashioned 
apple dish is still a popular favorite in 
many American homes, especially dur- 
ing the summer and fall months when 
apples are plentiful. 

@ Ingredients: Three pounds pared 
and sliced apples, one-half cup mo- 
lasses, one-fourth cup water, one-half 
cup sugar, three tablespoons butter, 
one-half teaspoon each of cinnamon 
and nutmeg, and one-fourth teaspoon 
salt. 

@ Directions: Mix salt, sugar and 
spices and sprinkle over apples. Line 
a casserole with pie crust and fill with 
seasoned apples. Add water, molasses 
and butter. Cover with punctured top 
pie crust and bake in hot oven for 30 
minutes. Then remove from _ oven, 
break top crust into pieces with spoon 
and fold into apple filling. Finally, re- 
turn to moderate oven and bake for 
15 minutes or until apples are tender. 
Serve with cream, plain, whipped or 
ice cream. 


Week’s Hints 


G@ Chicken fricasse does a_lot bet- 
ter with a pinch of ground ginger 
cooked with the chicken. 


q Chopped fresh mint makes a tasty 
addition to buttered peas and carrots 
or vegetable loaf, 

@ Ground nutmeg on fresh peaches 
with your breakfast cereal is a palate 
tickler. 


@ Stewed rhubarb, chilled, co 
bines well with cubed pineapple 
sliced bananas for dessert. 


q Spices hold their flavor bette: 
kept tightly covered in a cool pant 


g After picking chickens, ducks 
geese, rub them with a damp clo 
dipped in cornmeal and see how w: 
it cleans them. 


@ Tea should never be stored nea 
anything with a distinct odor, for j 
will absorb the stronger odor and los 
its own flavor, 


Needle Designs——— 


Novel Touches for the Home 


2830—-A bowl full of daisies in crochet can grace 
your chairs. The flowers are medallions—easy ¢t 
make; the bowl, a simple mesh Number contains 
full details. 

7004—It looks like colorful applique—but it’s just 
easy cross stitch cleverly used and set off by othe 
simple stitchery Decorate all your linens with these 
various motifs! Number contains full details. 


Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. Complete 
instructions are included in each pattern. Ad- 
dress all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATH- 
FINDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 
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NAVY INSIGNIA - 


Squadron Markers 


‘~ QUADRON markers on the fuse- 
5 lages of Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps planes consist mainly of easily 
understandable picture stories. The 
majority of them indicate at a glance 











the squadron’s particular mission: 
scouting, torpedoing, dive-bombing, 


and so on. Here are six more examples 
of naval aviation devices like those 
csiven in PATHFINDER, July 20: 

Torpedo Squadron Two (VT-2). This 
aireraft carrier squadron’s insignia, of- 
ficially described as a “bombman 
astride a torpedo,” is one of the most 
recently designed shields in the air 
service. Its cartoon treatment is typi- 
cal. Colors are: nose of torpedo, yel- 
low; sleeves, stockings, and end of 
fuse, red; eye, gloves, and shoes, white; 
bomb and aft section of torpedo, black. 

Observation Squadron Three (VO-3) 
is represented by “Oswald, the Lucky 
Rabbit” riding a major calibre shell 
and directing its course according to 
orders (note earphones). “Oswald’s” 
job here is that of correcting gunfire, 
one duty of this battleship-based ob- 
servation squadron. Colors: shirt, 
red; pants, blue; remainder of sketch 
in black and white. 

Patrol Squadron Thirty-One (VP-31). 
Here again the insignia portrait—a 
patrolman (cartoon style) pointing out 
some off-picture enemy—leaves no 
doubt as to the squadron’s primary 
mission, that of patrol. Colors: black 
and white with the exception of flesh 
colored face and hands, yellow badge 
and buttons. 


Marine Scouting Squadron Two's 
(VMS-2’s). Painted on the fuselage of 
planes in this Fleet Marine Force 
squadron is the ace of spades on a cir- 


cular field. To quote an official inter- 


pretation, “the ace represents the high 
calibre of the squadron personnel, 
while the spade signifies the death-like 
precision with which the mission of 
the squadron is carried out.” Colors 
are black and white. 

U. S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Florida. Not a squadron marker, this 
portrait of an air-helmeted dack mak- 
ing a stall landing on the water iden- 
tifies planes of the Pensacola training 
base, where Navy Personnel receive 
flying instruction. The student aviator 
himself is characterized by the awk- 
ward duck, whose “smug expression 
indicates extreme pleasure at having 
arrived back on the surface of the 
water in a single piece.” The splash 
is to indicate the skidding landing 
made by most students. Colors: light 
blue sky, greenish. blue water; yellow 
beak and feet, white body; brown hel- 
met; black outline around lenses of 
goggles. 

U. S. S. Saratoga. A “crowing cock” 
is the insignia both of this aircraft 
carrier itself and of its air utility unit. 
On board the original Saratoga during 
the battle of Lake Champlain, a roost- 
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Showing Naval Squadron Missions 


er, which had been released when its 
crate was damaged by gunfire, flew 
into the rigging and crowed lustily just 
at the turning point in the engagement. 
From that date on, a crowing cock has 
been regarded as a symbol of good 
luck to the Saratoga. 





RHYME & REASON 





HE equal right of all men to the use 
of land is as clear as their equal 
right to breathe the air—it is a right pro- 
claimed by the fact of their existence. 
For we cannot suppose that some men 
have a right to be in this world, and 


others no right. 
—HENRY GEORGE 
A man is simple when his chief care is 
the wish to be what he ought to be, that 
is honestly and naturally human. 
—CHARLES WAGNER 


+ 7 * 


The sky 
Is that beautiful old parchment 
In which the sun 
And the moon 
Keep their diary. 
—ALFRED KREYMBORG 


7 * 


He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city. 

—THE BIBLE 

Wit, like money, bears an extra value 
when rung down immediately it is want- 
ed. Men pay severely who require credit. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD 


* * * 


In general those who nothing have to say 
Contrive to spend the longest time in 


doing it. 
—LOWELL 
What greater calamity can fall upon a 
nation than the loss of worship. 
—EMERSON 


* - * 


As I approve of a youth that has some- 
thing of the old man in him, so I am no 
less pleased with an old man that has 
something of the youth. He that follows 
this rule may be old in body, but can 
never be so in mind. 

—CICERO 
All seems infected that the infected spy, 


As all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye. 
POPE 
Don’t throw a monkey wrench into a 
machinery. 


—PHILANDER JOHNSON 


Rumor has a hundred tongues, a hun- 


dred mouths, a voice of iron; 
—VERGIL 
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Filters Pollen 
from the Airl 
= 







Exactly Fitted 
to Each User 


— Scarcely 
Visible 





Dr. Harrison J. Weaver, traveling physician to 
the St. Louis Cardinals, 4 y~ designed this 


lien filter for his own use. The renewable filters, 
tted inside the nose, can be worn at work; com- 
pletely comfortable, make breathing easier. As 
they instantly cut intake of irritating pollens, 
benefit should be noticed in few hours even though 


| symptoms have started. 


Only Completely Adjustable Filter (Pat'd.) 
Exact fitting is essential in a Nasal Filter. Every 
Dr. Weaver's Filter is individually shaped to its 
user and fitted only by authorized physicians’ sup- 

ly houses. (Seasonal adjustments made for grow- 
ing children.) Success proven by over 40,000 users 
for Hay and Rose Fever, Asthma and Sinus condi- 


tions caused by inhaling toxic pollens, industrial 





dusts. Many physicians have prescribed its use. 


For complete information, name of nearest fitti 
agency, write today to THE NASAL FILTE 
COMPANY, Dept. 58, Columbus, Ohio. 



















you how to use the power of mind. 
For {ree book write Scribe U.L.T. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
Sean Jose. California 








Gecelioney LARGE TOMBSTONE 


MARGLE [oe 
. | 750 Guarenteed 





Special Low Rates 
TO ARMY & CCC CAMP LIBRARIES 


PATHFINDER supplies ideal spare time 
reading for young men in the service of 
their country. PATHFINDER gives a bet- 
ter and more complete digest and a clear- 
er explanation of world news plus more 
wholesome entertainment and interesting 
facts than can be found in news magazines 
costing four and five times as much. 


Only One Cent a Copy 


in clubs of 6&6 or more to one address 


for 20 
for 10 


for 5 





weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
for 4 weeks 
for 2 weeks 
for 1 week 


5 copies 


5 10 copies 
20 


copies 
25 copies 
50 


copies 
will buy 100 


copies 
A Suggestion To Parents— 

religious, patriotic and civic organizations. 
Order a club of five or ten copies of 
PATHFINDER sent each week to your 
son’s camp library. In no other way can 
you bring so much enjoyment and ap- 
preciated information to so many deserv- 
ing youths at such a low cost. Think of it— 
a dollar bill will pay for five copies of 
PATHFINDER in club to one camp ad- 
dress for twenty weeks or, if it’s a large 
camp, ten copies for ten weeks. Maximum 
service at minimum cost—that’s PATH- 
FINDER always. Address 


PATHFINDER — Washington, D. C. 
Scoenintanienemenmeeninenetnnieaimmnennmnasttaiimimmanmnatiaiema eee 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


“Wrong Way” Jenkins 


This stunt will produce the chuc- 
kles at any gathering. Slip into an- 
other room and put your shirt and tie 
on so that the shirt fastens up the 
back. Coat and vest may be put on the 
same “wrong way.” Then fix a 10-cent 
store mask over the back of your head 
and a wig over your face. Finally 
put on your hat, In this get-up parade 
back and forth before the company 
several times. The effect is more than 
curious, 











Brain Teaser 


Two barrels contain 60 gallons of 
wine and 30 gallons of water respec- 
tively. If on three successive occa- 
sions 12 gallons of liquid are taken 
from each barrel and placed in the 
other, what is then the quantity of 
wine in each barrel? Answer next 
week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The dis- 
tance around the triangular field is 
384 yards. 


Coin Trick 


Here is a clever little trick that even 
the youngsters can perform very ef- 
fectively. (Try it on Dad sometime, 
boys.) Simply place a small coin, pre- 








~ GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID — 





OHIO 
Nickname—“Buckeye.” 
Motto—(None). 


State Flower—Scarlet Carnation. 

Area—41,040 sq. mi. (34th in rank). 

Population—6,907,612 (4th in rank; 
168.0 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Whole state, 2.3 per cent. 

Wealth (estimated)—$16,075,000,000 
($2,395 per capita). 

Settled—1788. 

Entered Union—1803. 

Capital—Columbus (Pop. 306,087). 

Largest City—Cleveland (Pop. 878,- 
336). 

Government — Legislature consists 
of a senate of 36 members and a house 
of representatives of 138 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sen- 
ators and 24 representatives. 

Governor—John W. Bricker (Rep.); 
term, two years; salary, $10,000. 

Products—Iron and steel, rubber 
tires and tubes, motor vehicles and 
parts, electrical machinery and sup- 
plies, men’s clothing, boots and shoes, 
dairy products, paper, paints and varn- 
ishes, pottery and clay products, coal, 
petroleum, natural gas, limestone, lime, 
livestock, cereals, hay, potatoes, to- 
bacco, vegetables, sugar beets, corn, 
fruit, etc. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 1,733,139 votes 
and Republicans 1,586,773. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 26. 











ferably a dime, on the palm of your 
hand with the fingers open and ex- 
tended, but close together. Then bet 
someone that he can’t brush the coin 
off your hand with an ordinary clothes 
or hair brush. Of course, one of the 
important rules of the game is that the 
brusher must brush fairly and not dab 
or gouge at the coin. To his surprise, 
the unprotected coin will continue to 
lay on your open palm. Try it. 
—_—_—_—oooO oo 


Smiles 


A selectee wearing size 14 shoes was 
inducted into the Army. One day at 
camp his commanding officer missed 
him, and asked: “Has anybody seen 
Private Draftee?” 

And from the rear of the company 
came the answer: “Yes, sir; he has 
gone over to the next crossroads to 
turn around.” 





Timothy—How is your garden doing this 
year? 

Haye—My cutworms and beetles were 
never better, but my potato bugs look under- 
nourished for some reason. 


Dzudi—Have you noticed that most 
successful men are bald? 

Dinocan—Certainly, they come out 
on top. 


Jawsom—Wouldn’t it be awful if all 
men in the world were two-faced? 

Skjold—I’ll say it would. In fact, it 
would ruin me. 

Jawsom—Why you in particular? 

Skjold—I’m a barber. 





BY ANY OTHER NAME ? 





Dr. Frederick F. FISH is biologist of 
the Seattle laboratory of the FISH and 
WILDLIFE Service, Interior Depart- 
ment, 

Frank FUHRER is the leader of the 
Shrine band in Shreveport, La. 

Dr. GOODHOPE practices medicine 
at Garfield, Wash., while Dr. BONE- 
BREAK does the same at Wallace, Ida., 
and Dr. J. R. KILMAN is a physician 
at the Scott and White Hospital in 
Temple, Tex. 

Mrs. Bert LAKE, of HORNBY, N. Y., 
owns HORNBY LAKE. 

Add marriages: Miss Trudy SAL- 
LEY, of SALLEY, N. C., to C. B. SAL- 
LEY, of Springfield, at SALLEY; Miss 
Frances Hester ROTTER to Oliver 
Cooper Winston, at Mathews, Va. 


PATHFINDER 


ANSWER IS— 


Is it true that Turkey wheat, now grown 
in the prairie states of the West, was brough 
to America from the Russian Ukraine? 








© Yes, Turkey wheat was introduc- 
ed into this country by settlers fro: 
the Ukraine about 70 years ago, When 
German Mennonite settlers left th 
Russian Ukraine to settle in Kansas, 
each family brought a peck of Turke, 
seed wheat with them. A hard red 
winter wheat, it survived difficul: 
weather conditions in regions where 
other wheat could not thrive. Th 
Mennonites originally obtained the 
parent seed from Turkish tradesmen; 
hence its name. 


Is there any significance attached to the 
yellow fringe on the American flag? 


e There is no significance attached 
to the yellow fringe on the American 
flag. According to the War Depart- 
ment it may be regarded as “fringe 
only, and is of no value or significance 
as a part of the flag.” The use of the 
fringe has long been a debated ques- 
tion, although the War Department 
sanctions it, and the United States Flag 
Association does not consider the use 
of the fringe as improper. Neverthe- 
less, the first flag adopted by the Con- 
tinental Congress in 1777 bore no 


—Soon Learn Piano—— 





Music Adds To Vacation Fun 


When you can play the piano, what a magic card of 
introduction you can take on vacation! Popular tunes 
win you a welcome anywhere. 

Tt doesn’t take long to learn to play them. A clever 
chart, picturing ‘‘life-size’’ the most used part of the 
piano keyboard, will help you to read music quickly. 

What chords to play? You quickly learn basic 
chords, by numbers which correspond to numbered 
keys on your piano chart. The bar from ‘“‘Swanee 
River” shown with our sketch gives you the idea, You 
can play those few chords (and a few more) through- 
ou€ the piece. 

Have the fun of playing the piano! Our 24-page 
instruction book, including piano keyboard chart, 
shows you how to read music, play chords in every 
key. Has three pieces for practice. 


Send 15¢ in coins for your copy of “Quick 
Course in Piano Playing’ to PATHFINDER Home 
Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The following booklets are also available at 
15e each: 


No, 185—*‘Swing’s the Thing in Golf.”’ 
No. 164—Party Games For All Occasions.” 
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fringe, and many patriotic citizens feel 
the American flag needs no decoration. 
On this question the War Department 
cays: “For a number of years there has 
heen prescribed in army regulations a 
vellow fringe for the different colors 
and standards of organizations of the 
army. The War Department, however, 
:nows of no law or regulation which 
either requires or prohibits the plac- 
ing of a yellow fringe on the flag of 
the United States.” 


* * * 


How many people in the United States 
are of voting age? 


e The Census Bureau estimates that 
there are 80,528,000 American citizens 
eligible to vote. The total number of 
persons 21 years of age or over, how- 
ever, is 84,178,000, but 3,200,000 are 
aliens and 450,000 maintain their resi- 
dence in the voteless District of Co- 
lumbia. Counted in the voting eligi- 
bility figure, but who are non-voters 
because of illness and because they 
have forfeited their voting privilege 

e the 563,321 occupants of our mental 
institutions, and the 161,000 members 
f America’s prison population. 


. . . 


W hat is the maximum amount of money 
.nvolved in litigation that can be settled in 
a small claims court? 


e Jurisdiction of nearly all small 
claims eourts, or so-called poor men’s 
courts, is limited to claims of $50 or 
less, aS a general rule. In the Cleve- 
land court, however, the clerk of the 
court may make provision for filing 
suits up to $100. One-third of the 
states, several cities, and the District 
of Columbia provide such courts for 
the public as a means whereby a man 
has rédress under law to collect small 
claims he could not afford to settle 
under the usual court procedure. Or- 
dinarily, the only cost for the services 
of the court is a $1 filing fee. 


. . . 


When a World War soldier died in serv- 
ice was his Government insurance paid in 
one lump sum, or distributed in monthly 
payments to his beneficiary? 


e In the original Government term 
insurance provision was made only 
for monthly payments. The payments 
were made over a period of 20 years 
n 240 installments. 








WORD ORIGINS 





Signatory: This word is often seen 
in the news used both.as an adjective 
and as a noun. It comes into the Eng- 
lish language from the Latin words 
signatorius and signatus, meaning to 
sign, As an adjective, it means joining 
or sharing in a signature, bound by 
the terms of a signed agreement, 
especially international, as signatory 
powers. As a noun, it carries some- 
what the same meaning: a signer with 
another or others; specifically, a gov- 
ernment bound with others to the 
terms of a signed convention. 








READERS WRITE 


Work for America 

It is more than stupid, today, to play 
one political party against the other, par- 
ticularly in Congress. Leaders of each 
one are open to criticism, which will not 
down. But a greater issue is at stake 
than any party supremacy. We Amer- 
icans should think, talk and act with the 
one conviction that the United States 
must be preserved as a forward-going 
Nation, because of what has made it such, 
that is,—exercise of individual freedom 
and initiative. We own our Government, 
—it does not own us, and I pray it never 
shall! Forget party, and work for Amer- 
ica. Support leaders who lead with sin- 
cere wisdom and real patriotism. If you 
differ from them, fundamentally, say so, 
candidly, definitely, and without abuse. 
They are not supermen, but they need to 
hear the expression of the common sense 
of their constituents who are really pa- 
triotic. The noisy clamor from partisan 
supporters, or from partisan opponents, 
does not help thosé leaders, but does hurt 
Our Country. Hold your course, PATH- 
FINDER, you are steering straight! 

William C. Harris 





Detroit, Mich. 
A Correction 
I have had a great many letters 
commenting on guest editorial. Will you 
please correct statement you made that I 
have received only $50 from the sale of “In 
His Steps.” It is true that out of the sales 
of several million copies sold by over 25 
different publishers I have never received 
a cent on account of a defective copy- 
right. Grosset and Dunlap, 1107 Broad- 
way, New York, have given me royalty on 
their sales. I would like to have you print 
this fact in justice to them. Thank you. 
Charles M. Sheldon 
Pilgrim, Mich. 
{Dr. Sheldon’s guest editoria] appeared in PATH- 
FINDER, June 28.—Ed.] 


On Aid to Russia 

disagree with PATHFINDER when it 
says that we should not aid Russia. I am 
not the least bit sympathetic with Com- 
munism, but anything that puts up a 
battle with the Germans is helping to 
fight the battle of democracy. True it is 
that Russia has overrun and destroyed 
some little countries, but no nation in all 
history has enslaved so many peoples, 
caused so many heartaches and broken up 
so many homes as has Germany. 

Virgil Evans 

McChord Field, Wash. 


Thank you so much for your editorial 
on Herbert Hoover’s fine speech. It is 
very heartening to have one of these men 
of peace praised instead of being spat 
upon. This Russian alliance has made so 
many of us Americans heartsick and con- 
fused. Won’t you continue to take this 
attitude? Those of us who have war- 
age sons pray for men who can give real 
direction in this critical time. 

Mrs. Margaret Was 
Santa Ana, Cal. 
“Buy a Binder?” 

Go on, man. Bind the PATHFINDER? 
Never! I give every copy of mine to other 
men, that they may bring happiness and 
wisdom to others as-well as myself. They 
are far too good to be laid aside to mold. 

Hollister Sage 
North Woodbury, Conn, 








Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
& profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 

Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum 

10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 

as well as each part of the name and address, 

will be counted as words. 

Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 









2S _ AGENTS WANTED 2y 
SELL CHRISTMAS CARD SENSATION! New ‘Prize’ 
2l-card assortment leads in value, appeal. Sells $1 


you make 50c. 14 fast-selling assortments. Per- 
sonal Christmas Cards with name 50 for $1, up. Sam- 
ye on approval.. Chilton Greetings, 147 Essex, Dept. 
E-20, Boston, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


START LETTERSHOP IN HOME: splendid profit. 
Lettershop Limited, Madeira, Ohio. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH by mail. Low as $6.85. 90 Days’ Trial. 

We make false teeth by. mail from your impressions. 
You have Satisfaction of Money-Back Guarantee. 
Send No Money. Write Today for Free Booklet and 
Material. Cleveland Dental Supply Co., Dept. 1-L1, 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


SELL NYLON HOSIERY with Famous Snag-Protected 

Silk Hosiery. Sensational profit opportunity. Write 
fully for sample silk stocking. American Mills, Dept. 
B44, , Indianopolis, Indiana. 


FEW OPENINGS FOR MARRIED WOMEN. Earn to 
$23 weekly in dignified work without experience, in- 

vestment or training. No canvassing. Give age, dress 

size. Fashion Frocks, Desk 22032, Cincinnati, O. 


HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


HOTELS CALL FOR TRAINED MEN and Women. 
Good pay. Learn at home. Write Lewis Hotel 
Training Schools, Room ZO-75659,. Washington, D. C. 
pen LITHOGRAPHS 
VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 48 beautiful litho- 
graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. Large 
panoramic views of Capitol, White House, new Su- 
preme Court, and all other important Government 
buildings and points of interest. These authoritative 
photographic presentations should be in every home 
and school. Makes nice graduation, birthday or party 
gifts. Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin, or 
ee for a dollar bill. Pathfinder, Washington, 











ne MEDICAL 


SLIPPING ON THE JOB?—Feel all run down?—Can’'t 

figure out what’s wrong? Why you arise nights? 
Why you have those pains in the lower back, hips 
and legs? What causes this? Thousands of men are 
in the same fix today and not one in ten can guess 
why. Yet the answer is simple. That’s why we urge 
you more than ever before to send for our Pree de- 
scriptive booklet. No obligation. Milford Sanitarium, 
Dept. PF, Milford, Kansas 


MISCELLANEOUS 


QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Pree Booklet and 

Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 
ed. 100,000 Satisfied Users. Newell Pharmaca] Co., 
89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND ‘PROCEDURE—Mr. 

Darvill’s book is indispensable for proper conduct 
of all types of meetings. This pocket-size edition on 
parliamentary law and procedure is one of the handi- 
est books anyone could possess. Sent postpaid for 
$1. Address: Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas 
Street, N. E., Washington, D. C 





ets PATE A NEYS wy 
INVENTORS—Protect your idea. Secure “Patent 
Guide’’ — Free. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis- 


tered Patent Attorney, 1H37 Adams Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ; 
INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or Unpatented. 

Write Adam Fisher Co., 168 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


TO 16 PRINTS—2 FREE ENLARGEMENTS Special, 

get-acquainted offer: Any 6 to 16 exposure roll de- 
veloped and printed with sparkling Nu-Border Life- 
tone prints and free DeLuxe pocket photo album, plus 
two beautiful Hollywood enlargements and free Leath- 
ertone frame—only 25c each roll. Lifetone Studios, 
Dept. H-3, Des Moines, Iowa. 


BETTER PRINTS—ONE DAY SERVICE. Rolls devel- 

oped—guaranteed Velox prints. 8 enlarged prints 
25c. 16 regular prints 25c. 8 prints and one colored 
enlargement or 2 plain ee 25c. Reprints 3c. 
Tin aes free. Watland Bros., 29 Blue Island, 
Illinois 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, distinct finish, 
permanent Velox glossy prints 25c- -Reprints 3¢ 
each. Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia 


16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 en- 
larged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service. Perfect Film 
Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your toll, 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 
PUBLISHER WANTED 
TO PUBLISH MY NEW SONGS for national defense. 
Benjamin Piquet, R. No. 1, Hicksville, Nassau Co., 
New York. 





: ee SALESMEN ANTED : ee 
MAN WITH CAR to cover retail store route. Open- 
ings almost every locality. Handle orders for na- 
tionally known manufacturer-jobber Average 50% 
commission. Steady big pay opportunity. Sales ex- 
perience unnecessary. World’s Products Co., Dept. 

6-N, Spencer, Ind 

SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS: Send poem for our plan and Pree 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 

Building. Chicago. 

SONGWRITERS. Write for free booklet, Profit shar- 
ing plan. Allied Music Service, Roselawn, Cincin- 

nati, Ohio. 
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An Amazing Bargain 
EXAMINE 5 DAYS FREE 


This big 
green cloth binding, titled and decorated with 
all the color and brilliance of gold, would have 
to sell for well over $5.00 if published in an 
ordinary quantity edition of a thousand copies 
or so. But we sell huge quantities of books 
through plain fact-telling announcements like 
this, which allows us to make special arrange- 


SEND NO MONEY 


volume 812x6 inches with 


smart 
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BUSINESS IS 
GOING AHEAD 


oe New Opportunities Are Opening Up! 


=e ~ ight At Your Fingertips 
"EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO KNOW 
FOR A BUSINESS CAREER! 





F YOU are one of the many ambitious people 
who have been held back by lack of business 
“opportunities in recent years, NOW is the 
time to GET STARTED! Business was al- 
ready improving before the beginning of the 
European war, and the war has given American 
business a further lift. Better business means 
more jobs, more promotions, and fatter salaries 
to the person who is qualified by training. Al- 
ready, in some lines, there is a SHORTAGE of 
applicants for positions that require SPECIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE. 







Us a 
(Jia nt of 


1,000 


PAGES 







To help you to seize the golden opportunity that ex- 
panding business offers today—an opportunity that 
may not come again in another decade or a quarter of 
a century—a marvelous new book has been prepared. 
In clear, non-technical language that anyone can under- 
stand, it covers the entire field of business principles and 
practice Its 1,000 pages are a storehouse literally 
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1. PITMANIC SHORTHAND — More successful peo- il 


bursting with specific instructions, facts, figures, br 
liant ideas and suggestions on every kind of proble 
that can confront the person who is connected with t! 
business world in any way whatsoever. This amaz 
volume—so huge that it is nearly 244 inches thick a: 
weighs nearly 3144 pounds—is so admirably arrang 
that it is a “Handsome Reference Library” for everyo 
from top executive down; and also a “Complete 5 
Study Course in Business’’ for everyone who wants 
prepare for a new or better position. Never before ha 
single volume contained so much practical, easy-to-fi 
business information—the partial table of conte 
shown here gives but a hint of the surprise in store { 
you as you turn page after page and exclaim breat 
lessly, “Yes! At last, they’ve made the book I'v 


always needed!” 


And everything is absolutely authoritative! A staff 
experts selected from business college instructors an 
writers has written this volume under the editorship 
Alexander L. Sheff, Principal of the famous Easter: 
Business and Secretarial School, New York City 


20 VOLUMES IN ONE! A Mighty Reference 
Work for Everyone in Business and a 
Complete Home Study Business College for 
Everyone Who Wants a Well-Paid Position 


Where else could you get such comprehensive instruction in ali these Business College Sub- 
jects — and for only $2.39? Look over this brief outline showing the wide scope of this great 
book — and see how easy each subject in made for you! 


RECEPTIONIST AND SWITCHBOARD— 









ments with the publishers, 
way down. That is why we can sell this brand 
amazingly helpful giant book direct-to- 


new, 
you for only $2.39. 


lf you 
decide to 






bringing our costs 







Send no money. After 





ple have entered business through learning shorthand 
| any other way. And now you can learn, right! at 
home, p Merwe the very latest improved methods 
used in up-to-date business colleges 


2. TYPEWRITING— Your shorthand is only as good 


examining the book A FULL WEEK FREE, 
return it if you wish, for full refund. 
the form below 


now! 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 


2414 Douglas St., N. 


Qe ew ee em oe oe em Oe ee ee ee Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es es ee 


USE THIS E-Z ORDER FORM 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. 


Please send me Business College Self-Taught. 
the postman delivers it to me I will deposit with him 
only $2.39 plus the few cents postage. 
the book for five days with the understanding that if 


READ THIS 
FIRST 


This Certificate 
MUST be sent to us 
to entitle you to this 
bargain price. Your 
mame and full ad- 
dress must be filled 
in clearly to assure 
quick delivery. 


for any reason I 
return it to you a 
money in full 


Save llc More | NAME 

There is less hand- 

ling expense to cash Address 
orders. Enclose pay- 

ment with order and | City 

we will absorb the . 

lic postage and a 

handling charge. a ie 

Same Money-Back] .iy. whieh 
Privilege applies. course. 





Mail 


E., Washington, D. C. 


Check here if enclosing $2.39 WITH this coupon, 
case WE will pay the 
Same return and refund privilege applies, of 
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keep it 


as your typewriting. By following the easy instruc- 
tions in this book, you will attain perfection in type- 
writing much sooner than you can imagine. 

3. BOOKKEEPING — Learning Bookkeeping through 
using the simple principles in this volume is even easier 
than learning Shorthand and Typewriting 

4. BUSINESS ENGLISH—“A stenographer is as 
good as his, or her, English."’ This book will enable you 
to improve your Business English until you can meet 
any possible demands. * 

5. BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE-— Today, Busi- 
ness Letter Writing is almost a science. You learn it 
thoroughly in this book—are equipped to handle every 
kind of correspondence. 

6. BUSINESS MATHEMATICS — This subject 
shows you many useful short cuts with figures; how to 
use graphs; how to figure commissions, taxes, insur- 
ance, etc., etc 

7. BUSINESS LAW —It is just as necessary for you 
to know law when in business as to know traffic rules 
when driving. You will find it fascinating to learn the 
legal side of contracts, sales, etc 

8. BUSINESS ECONOMICS— You cannot ever Rape 
to conduct your own business successfully without the 
information given in these fundamental subjects. 

9. BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND PRACTICE 
—If you hope to become an executive, you must under- 
stand how the business is built; bow it runs. This sub- 
yect shows you clearly and thoroughly 

10. BUSINESS ETIQUETTE AND PERSONALITY 
—The human values making for success, covered in 
Ahe most fascinating details: bow to dress, what not 
towear, what not to say, etc., etc 














E., Washington, D. C. 
When 


I will examine 


am not completely satisfied. I may 
nd you will immediately refund my) 


State 


postage—YOU 
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When you have learned the technique of the telephone, 
as given in these lessons, you may easily become in- 
valuable to your employer. 


12. FILING AND INDEXING—Business is just as 
eager to secure really competent file clerks aa to get 
Sane, amparges stenographers. Here you learn all latest 
methods. 


13. BUSINESS MACHINES AND APPLIANCES— 
You may find this instruction in using Adding, Cal- 
culating, Duplicating, Addressing, Dictating, Book 
keeping and Billing machines indispensable 


14. SECRETARIAL TRAINING—No other subject 
can contribute so much to a stenographer's rise 
toward success, and this section covers secretarial 
traming completely 


15. A GUIDE TO CIVIL SERVICE—Opportunities 
in this field are boundless, but you must know the 
practical procedure you get in this indispensable 
chapter 


16. HOW TO GET A POSITION —Tried and tested 


ways to answer want ads successfully; write winning 
letters of application; sell yourself in person, etc., et« 


17. BUSINESS FACTS AND FIGURES— Whereand 
how to get information of all sorts. Anything a sec- 
retary is expected to know, instantly 

18. BUSINESS AND LEGAL FORMS— You may be 
expected to know the correct form for a lease, purchase 
order, power-of-attorney, deed, mortgage, etc. This 
book shows you 

19. DICTIONARY OF BUSINESS TERMS—Liter- 
ally hundreds of special business words and phrases 
detined and explained 


20. SELF-TESTING EXAMINATIONS—Just the 
kind of test questions that your prospective employer 
may ask, to test the scope of your business training 





Waste No More Time! Mail This Form at Once! 








